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CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE SUGAR-POT. 


THE greedy, extravagant, aristocratic, lazy, improvi- 
dent, and ill-managing West Indians are at us again! 
They have got Twenty Millions out of the English public, 
to pay the debts on their estates; they have laid a per- 
petual burden on the laborious people of this country of 
Eight Hundred Thousand per annum—and now what do 
these modest fellows want? First, to tax us to the 
amount of Two millions per annum more! They have 
laid a heavy and intolerable weight on the daily labour 
of the wretched and starving population of these islands, 
to pay for their own reckless extravagance, and now they 
just want to tax the poor man’s Sugar-Pot! Fie on them ! 
and on all that assist them in so audacious a demand ! 

And in truth we are no little astonished at seeing a 
number of those who ought to know better, radical 
editors and advocates of the people, already imposed 
on by this old, trite, and despicable cry. Is this a 
time to lay fresh taxes on the necessaries of the Working 
classes ? Have we not statvation and misery énough at 
home without attempting to aggravate it by additional 
impositions on the toiling, for the idle. There never 
was a period when distress was greater or more uni- 
versal. There have been times when the distress has 
shown itself in a more impatient and outrageous form. 
Halfa century ago, and the same amount of suffering 
would have burst forth in riots, and in attacks on 
butchers’ and bakers’ shops; in smashing of machinery, 
and all the horrors of conflict with the soldiery. But 
the people are now gradually quietened down to the éfi- 
They are 


durance of almost any amount of pfivation. 
more educated, and tanght to look to moral means. They 
are somewhat too, like the eels, 80 accustomed to 


skinning, that they do not care for it. They are in fact, 
too patient by half. A general and united demonstration 
of discontent would compel their rulers to adopt some 
means of alleviation—to try some endeavours for the ex- 
tension of trade. But the people bear, and the govern- 
ment is quite contented that they shotld. So long as 
bearing and forbearing continue, so long all the old 
places, pensions, and extravagant salaries will continue, 
and parliament and ministers will gull the nation with 
* their machinery of talk, that is always rolling round, 
and never arriving at any end or good result. 

But if nothing is taken off, it is #ather too much to 
talk of putting more on. Is it not enotigh that we have 
fought everybody’s battles all the world over, and taken 
the debt for every country’s defence and restue upon 
our own backs, so that all these nations are now at 
liberty to manufacture without encumbrance, and take 
all our trade by way of thanks ? Is it not enough that with 
the mountain of other nations’ debts oh our shoulders, 
the very attempts at free trade are ruitiots to us, because 
we trade with that debt and charge upon out labour, and 
they without it; placing us exactly in the position of 
aman who undertakes to tun a face against all the 
world with half a hundred weight of lead on his head, 
and to fight everybody with one hand tied up? Is it not 
enough, therefore, that we are now feeling the effect of 
this preposterous state of things, of this our absurd 
Quixotism, butthat we must listen to the West Indians’ 
desire to tax the poor man’s cup of tea, and his bit of 
pudding? Is not his sugar-pot little enough, and badly 
stored enough, but we must knock it clean off his table, 
and kick the fragments out of the house. 

And for what ? If there were anything new or reason- 
able in the demand of the West Indian Sugar-planters, 
we would listen to it, and give them some good advice 








how to manage their estates, but in the name of all that 
is sacred, even then refrain from laying the burden of 
their troubles on a class which has far heavier troubles 
of its own; which has nothing else but trouble, and has 
not the slightest reason to care whether the West Indians 
sink or swim. The people of England have done enough 
and too much for the West Indies. They have paida 
monstrous sum for what, in our opinion, they ought 
never to have paid a farthing. They have done an act 
of the most unreasonable munificence towards the lazy 
and proud aristocracy of those islands—and if they are 
no better, for it—why, then let the islands take their 
own course, and take care of themselves. 

What is the real fact regarding the West Indies? Is 
it the abolition of slavery that has injured them? Not 
inthe least. If that were the case they would deserve 
some sympathy. Butno fact is more notorious, than that 
the real cause of the ruin of these islands is and always 
has been, the indolent, proud, wasteful, arid imprudent 
habits of the proprietors. The principal estates belong 
to the English aristocracy. They are absentees, living 
in splendour and profuse extravagancein London. It is 
Ireland over again. Their agents imitate in the islands 
theit extravagance atid laziness out of it. The property 
is nine-tenths of it mortgaged to its full value, and the 
otitery arises from the fact that the demand of the 
effeminate absentee aristo¢etat, and the equally urgent 
demand of his leeches, the mortgagees, Cannot be met on 
such a system. 

This is no new system. It is as old as the English 
possession of the islands. The islands as lucrative pro- 
perty, Were tittetly ruined long before the abolition of 
slavery in thefi. We happened to be in the House of 
Commons of the hight of a debate after the West Indian 
party had demanded £30,000,000 of compensation for 
giving up slavery, and the Government had offered them 
£15,000,000. Mr. Godson of Kidderminster was ar- 
guing for more money, and secure already of £15,000,000, 
he let the house know that the planters would and must 
have more. He threw overboard with the coolest im- 
pudence all the raw-head and bloody-bone stories with 
which John Bull had for years been terrified into ac- 
quiescence with the slavery system—that the blacks, if 
freed, would rise and ctit all the white people’s throats, 
and the like, as if any people were likely to rise when 
free who had not done it when slaves? These tales he 
himself laughed at. There was no further use for them, 
and he, therefore, catididly confessed that they were all 
hum. The single fact, he told them was, that money 
was waited, and motiey must be had. That all the 
estates were over head and ears in debt—that their 
mortgagees would come down tipon them, if they saw 
no chance of being paid by a sufficient parliamentary 
grant, and that the whole body of proprietors were then 
waiting in breathless anxiety for the decision. They 
were already ruined—nothing but a sufficient grant 
could save them. 

Now is it not rather presuming on the gullibility of the 
British public, to come forward again with the cry, that 
abolition, and the withdrawal of the bounty on West 
Indian sugar, throwing the islands open to competition 
with slave-grown sugar in Brazil, are the causes of the 
present distress of the West Indian proprietors. The 
simple cause is that which has always been the cause 
there—the system of living at a monstrous rate, and ex- 
pecting the people of England to pay the mortgagees. 
Had the West Indian proprietors been a flourishing 
body tid the abolition, then there would have been a 
plausible case, but it is not Mr. Godson only who tells us 
that they were a ruined and beggared set before—ruined 
and beggared in the palmy days of slavery and monopoly, 
but also ruined and beggared at the cost of thousands of 
lives every year.—In eleven years, ending with 1831, 
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| the black population of the British West Indies de- 


creased 62,000 out of a population of 850,000, and 
this ratio of decrease continued up to the period of the 
abolition, 1828. At this rate were the West Indian 
ogres devouring human life, and ruining themselves, and 
yet they clamoured as loudly for the continuance of this 
state of things, as if it had been the most humane and 
blessed imaginable. Ruined, however, by their old 
habits, they got a prop of twenty millions for giving up 
their slaves—and since then the increase of the black 
population has gone on as steadily, and rapidly as any 
other population. 
afew proprietors were thrown into difficulties, by the 
abolition, we are sure that the British people would still 
have rejoiced at the change; they would think the in- 
crease of thousands of lives, and the comfort of the 
main population, a grand recompense for the loss of 
some property by a few planters, 

But the fact is, that no loss of property has accrued 
to the planters by the abolition—they were ruined before 
by their extravagance—and they are ruined still by it. 
Their debts have again accumulated in the hands of their 
mortgagees against them, and they want the English 
public again to pay them. But as they dare not ask for 
another direct bonus of twenty millions, they ask to 
tax the poor man’s sugar-pot, and to be allowed to re- 
new the slave-trade into the bargain, under the name of 
importing free-blacks from Africa! In a word, slavery 
and the slave-trade are to be fully restored, and the tax 
of two millions a year on sugar to be added to the 
twenty millions already sunk in these wretched islands. 

The West Indies in fact are but another Ireland. We 
have a proud, unfeeling, and reckless aristocracy, fleecing 
our honest, and industrious population, for their riot and 
revelry at home, and calling on us to keep up the odious 
system by continued impositions on our own laborious 
and struggling people. Letit then be clearly understood, 
that no such concessions can avail the West Indian pro- 
prietors anything, but would inflict a desperate wound on 
humanity abroad, and a gross oppression on our working 
population at home. It would be a retrograde and rui- 
nous step. Nothing but a change of the proprietory 
system can serve either Ireland or the West Indies. It is 
not Mr. Godson alone, in his candid confession, but all 
history is united on the subject of the West Indian pro- 
perties. A writer in the Plymouth Journal who profes- 
ses to be well acquainted with the subject, places these 
facts in a striking light. 


JAMAICA BEFORE THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Long, the historian of Jamaica, an authority which 
few connected with that island will feel disposed to 
question, writing ata period as remote as 1750, and 
speaking of a period still more remote, informs his rea- 
ders that the planters were at that date, and had been 
for a long time, labouring under the most severe distress. 
Such was the state of that Island in the palmiest days 
of slavery, when no legislative measures of the British 
Parliament had interposed to restrict the despotism 
of the cow skin, or check the supply of labour— 
when wages were unknown, and the liberty, the life, 
and the industry of the sable cultivator were at the 
absolute disposal of his white employer—and Africa 
poured her unhappy children in one unebbing tide upon 
her shores. 

But it may be said, that the testimony of a single in- 
dividual, however respectable, is open to various and 


grave objections ; and that, in no case, is the evidence | 
of a single individual uncorroborated by that of other | 
Witnesses, of equal, if not superior credibility, admis- | 


Sible, 


If, therefore, it had been true that 





Hear then the allegations of the legislature of the 
island, made in a report of the assembly printed forty 
years later, and embracing a term of twenty years, from 
1772 (twenty-two years from the date of Long’s evi- 
dence) to 1792, fifteen years before the appeals of chris- 
tianity had arrested the tide of misery, hourly flowing 
from the shores of Africa. In that memorable docu- 
ment the representatives of the various parishes through- 
out the island, possessing the best means of ascertaining 
the truth of what they state, solemnly assure us that 
‘In the course of twenty years, ONE HUNDRED and 
SEVENTY SEVEN estates in Jamaica, have been sold for 
the payment of debts; Firry-rive have been thrown 
up, and NiInETy-TWo are in the hands of creditors ;”’ 
making an aggregate of no less than THREE HUNDRED 
and TWENTY-FOUR estates in a condition of hopeless 
embarrassment, notwithstanding the unmolested sway 
of sLAVERY—the unchecked supply of Lanour—the ab- 
sence of PECUNrARY WAGES—and the wholesale bles- 
sings of monopoly!!! But the report gues on farther 
to state— It appears from a return made by the Pro- 
vost Marshal, that EIGHTY THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED 
and TWENTY ONE EXECUTIONS, amounting to TWENTY- 
TWO MILLIONS, FIVE HUNDRED and THIRTY-SIX THOU- 
SAND, SEVEN HUNDRED and EIGHTY-SIX POUNDS STER- 
LING, have been lodged in this office in the course of 
TWENTY YEARS! !” 


JAMAICA SINCE THE YEAR 1807. 


In 1807, about halfa century after Long wrote, and 
fifteen years after the official publication of these startling 
andalmost incredible facts, a Liberal Administration sym- 
pathizing with the Christian feelings of an almost unani- 
mous nation, put a final end to the hideous traffic in hu- 
man misery which tarnished the British banner, without 
conferring, as the evidence of the Jamaica Legislature 
abundantly attests, any real or durable benefit upon our 
colonies. 

Five years after, we find the Planters of Jamaica 
harping upon the old string, and complaining in a me- 
morial addressed to his Majesty George III., that— 

“The Sucar PLanters call especially for Protre- 
TION and INTERPOSITION.” 

“Protection!!!” from what? Monopoiy swayed in 
all its heartless and unmitigated rigour. A prohibi- 
tory differential duty excluded effectually the sugars 
not only of foreign countries, but even of our own Ori- 
ental possessions, from the British market—the Negro 
still writhed in hopeless agony beneath the lash of his 
remorseless master—and the Planter held undisputed 
rule over all he called his own, animate and inanimate. 
From whom, from what then did they seek PRoTection 
in 1812, and again in 1848? from what but the effects 
of their own cupidity—their own improvidence—their 
own forgetfulness of the Christian command To Do as 
THEY WOULD BE DONE By, in their dealings with those 
they called their slaves, but spurned as inferiors and de- 
graded below even the level of their dumb brutes. 

‘“‘ The ruin of the original possessors,”” continues the 
same document, “ has been GRADUALLY COMPLETED.” 
Such was the declaration solemnly made in 1812—and 
now, in 1848, after a farther lapse of stx and THIRTY 
years the same cry is raised almost in the same words, 
but with a somewhat varied cause, namely, the ABoxt- 
TION OF SLAVERY, and the DOCTRINES OF FREE TRADE. 
We reject the petition of the beggar because of the 
sameness cf its complaints with those of former and de- 
tected impostors. if the ruin of the West Indies was 
consummated as the memorial of 1812 would lead us to 
believe, what farther ruin can be effected in 1848— 
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what farther evils can be apprehended from equal 
competition with all the world ? Are we upon such un- 
trustworthy evidence to retrace our steps—become apos- 
tates from our Christianity, and make Britain a by-word 
among nations—that corn monopolizers may flourish 
and the planters in the West Indies pursue their reck- 
less game at the expense alike of the toiling producer 
jn Jamaica and the starving consumer at home ?” 

And what is the real condition of these islands? 
Is it that of ruin and destitution ? Nothing of the kind. 
The ruin remains just where it always was, with the ab- 
sentee, the extravagant, and unmanaging. If we are to 
believe the reports and despatches of the Governors to 
the Ministers at home, the change from slavery to free- 
dom has been most auspicious and encouraging to the 
general property and population of the islands. By the 





Parliamentary Report of 1846, it appears that the popu- 
lation has steadily increased: that the free blacks are | 
ready to work for reasonable wages; and a shilling a | 
day, the ordinary rate, cannot be called unreasonable: | 
that they are an industrious, peaceable, loyal, rapidly im- | 
proving, and on the whole, thriving and prosperous pea | 
santry. 
stone, declared that the results of the change had been | 
most satisfactory; that the black population was most | 
meritorious, and everything was “ full of gratification 
as regarded the past, and of hope for the future.” Go- 
vernor Sir C. G. Grey, writing to Lord Stanley from Bar- 
badoes, declared the island ‘‘ more genially prosperous 
than it ever was before.’ Governor Light, of British | 


Guiana, wrote—“I have gone over the greatest part | 
of this province; there is nothing that bespeaks retro- 
gression; new sources of riches are*presenting them- 
selves unthought of in former days. The internal pros- 


perity of this colony, as regards the mass, is undoubt- 
ed.”’ Lieutenant-Governor Campbell, gives the same 
testimony of St. Vincent’s. He says that villages and 
hamlets of free labourers are springing up everywhere : 
that the fears regarding the diminution of field labour 
had proved groundless; that considerable prices are re- 
alized for land unfit for the cultivation of sugar; and 
that the certain benefit to the adjoining estates is obvi- 
ous from this industrious population. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens gives the same testimony 
regarding St. Lucia—‘‘ The enfranchised population is 
in a high degree grateful to the British Government, and 
by their contentment and their orderly conduct, they 
vindicate both the policy and the justice of emancipa- 
tion.” He declares that their disposition to labour im- 
proves,andaddsa very importantfact. ‘“‘Therise of aclass 
of small proprietors or farmers is apparent amongst the 
emancipated population. This class of negroes, the 
most industrious, has established settlements in many 
parts of the country hitherto covered with forests, and 
yet near enough to permit the negroes at crop time to 
resort to the corn fields. The cultivation improves from 
year to year. In good hands, and with sufficient capi- 
tal, it appears to realize to the planter an ample return.” 
We could quote many such despatches from other 
islands. Now, therefore, what is really asked for ? Why 
simply this. That all this scene of growing prosperity 
on the part of the labouring population shall be blotted 
out. That the lazy and luxurious absentee shall still 
live at the expense of the industrious both here and 
there. That, on the one hand, a tax shall be levied on 
the sugar-pot of the English mechanic, which shall raise 
the profit of the mortgaged estates to this useless and 
worthless tribe, and on the other, that permission shall 
be granted to renew the slave-market under the feigned 
name of free importation. That this rising class of free 
blacks shall be crushed. That their wages, now a shil- 
ling a day, shall be utterly swamped by importations of 





hordes of fresh Africans, and all the horrors of the old 
state of things shall be restored. 

Now what free importation means we have a fine ex- 
ample of in Mauritius. There 70,000 Coolies who were 
inveigled over on the plea of wanting free labourers, 
have been thrown into the most complete slavery, partly 
under direction of Lord Grey’s ‘‘ Heads of Ordinance,” 


sent out about a year ago, and partly under that of | 


laws famed in the colony in accordance with these 
‘*heads.”’? These ordinances may be adopted in all our 
West Indian colonies, are already so in Guiana and 
Trinidad, and will no doubt soon be so in all the others, 
By these regulations, any such immigrant coming into the 
colony is compelled to bind himself to a sugar planter, 
He is not allowed to move anywhere without a ticket 
from his master, who may give or withhold it at his 
pleasure. He can be arrested and imprisoned, and sub- 
jected to penalties and punishments; and the moment 
any one does manage to get freefrom a master, he is sub- 
ject to a poll-tax of 4s. per month for all above 44 years 
of age, and 2s. for all under, to be paid in advance, 
so long as he remains in the colony wnengaged to a 


Lord Elgin writing from Jamaica to Mr. Glad- | planter. 


Slavery is, in fact, fully re-stablish under these abom- 
inable regulations ; and with nothing short of this will 
the West Indian be satisfied, if you will only concede to 
his audacious demands. 

Let the people of England, therefore, be awake. Let 
them resist these daring attempts to undo all that we 
have paid our twenty millions for, all that we pay eight 
hundred thousand pounds perannum for. Let every poor 
man look at his sugar-pot and vow that, out of that shall 
never rise an infernal spiritin the shape of a tax of 10s. 
per cwt. on slave-grown sugar, and the permission to 
import free negroes to blast the rising prospects of their 
coloured fellow labourers and fellow subjects in the West 
Indies. Let the people of England remember that the 
West Indian planters who are asking this power and pri- 
vilege are no other then the aristocracy in both our houses 
of parliament. They are the chief proprietors as they 
are likewise the chief proprietors of Ireland. In both 
countries they have sown misery, crime, and death, to 
support their bloated state at home, and will sow them 
again, and as long as we, or a retributive Providence 
will let them. It is for the people of England now to 
show that they will no longer be duped by these schemes 
of combined villainy and despotism. The West Indian 
property is flourishing when it is in the hands of resi- 
dent and industrious people. But the system of ab- 
senteeism and a factitious condition of unnatural splen- 
dour based on the oppression of the labouring million 
must everywhere come to an end. The insidious foe 
however, so long as in existence will never remain idle. 
We spend years and millions to effect a reform, and then 
we are speedily met by some specious manceuvre to res- 
tore the abuse. We have won the Ten Hours Bill, and 
there is an attempt to neutralize it. We have established 
freedom in the West Indies, and there is an attempt to 
neutralize that. To be defeated after the victory, is 
worse than never to have fought for it. Let us keep 
what we have achieved—freedom for the negro, and 
cheap sugar for the white man. We cannot afford to 
fight our battles twice over—we have so many others 
yet to win for the first time. Let us shew, and that sternly, 
that what is once done is done for ever. Down, there- 
fore, with the conspiracy against the Sugar-pot! 
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POETS OF THE PEOPLE. 
No. I. 
ROBERT NICOLL. 


By Dr. SMILes. 


The name of Robert Nicol! will always take high rank | 
among the Poets of Scotland. He was one of the many 
illustrious Scotchmen who have risen up to adorn the 
lot of toil, and reflect honour on the class from which 
they have sprung—the laborious and hardworking pea- 
santry of their land. Nicoll, like Burns, was a man of 
whom those who live in poor men’s huts may well be 
proud. They declare, from day to day, that intellect 
is of no class, but that even in abodes of the deepest 
poverty, there are warm hearts and noble minds, wan- 
ting but the opportunity and the circumstances to enable 
them to take their place as honourable and zealous la- | 
bourers in the great work of human improvement and 
Christian progress. 

The life of Robert Nicoll was not one of much variety 
of incident. It was alas! brought to an early close, 
for he died almost ere he had reached manhood. But 
in his short allotted span, it is not too much to say, that 
he lived more than most men have done, who have 
reached their three score years and ten. He was born 
of hard-working, God-fearing parents, in the year 1814, 
at the little village of Tullybelton, situated about the 
foot of the Grampian hills, near Auchtergaven, in Perth- 
shire. At an early period of his life, his father had 
rented the small farm of Ordie-braes, but havirtg been 
unsuccessful in his farming, and falling behind with his 
rent, his home was broken up by the laird; the farm- 
stocking was sold off by public roup; and the poor man 
was reduced to the rank of a common day-labourer. 
The memory of Ordie-braes afterwards haunted the 
young poet, and formed the subject of one of his sweet- 
est little pieces— 





** Aince in a day there were happy hames 
By the bonny Ordé’s side : 
| Nane ken how meikle peace an love 
| In a straw roof’d cot can bide. 
| But these hames are gane, and the hand O Time 
The roofless wa’s doth raze : 
| Laneness and sweetness hand in hand, 
Gang o’er the Ordé Braes.”’ 


Robert-was the second of a family of seven children, 
| six sons and one daughter, the “sister Margaret,’ of whom 
the poet afterwards spoke and wrote so affectionately. 
Out of the bare weekly income of a day-labourer, there 
was not, as might be inferred, much to spare for school- 
ing. But the mother was an intelligent, active woman 
and assiduously devoted herself to the culture of her 
children. She taught them to read, and gave them 
daily lessons in the Assembly’s Catechism, so that, be- 
fore being sent to school, which they were in course of 
time, this good and prudent mother had laid in them 
the foundations of a sound moral and religious educa- 
tion. 
‘My mother, says Nicoll in one of his letters, “ in 
her early years, was an ardent book-woman. When she 
became poor, her time was too precious to admit of its 
being spent in reading, and I generally read to her while 
she was working; for she took care that the children 
should not want education.” 
Robert’s subsequent instructions at school, inclu- 
ded the common branches of reading, writing, and 
accounts ; the remainder of his cducation was his own 
work. He became a voracious xeader, laying half the 
parish under contribution for books. A circulating li- 
brary was got up in the parish, which the lad managed 





to connect himself with, and his mind became stored 


| apace. 


Robert, like the rest of the children, when he became 
big enough and old enough, was sent out to field-work, 
to contribute by the aid of his slender gains, towards 
the common store. At seven years of age, he was sent 
to the herding of cattle, an occupation by the way, in 
which many of our most distinguished Scotchmen,— 
Burns, James Ferguson, Mungo Park, Dr. Murray (the 
Orientalist), and Jarses Hogg—spent their early years. 
In winter, Nicoll attended the school with his “ fee.” 
When occupied in herding, the boy had always a book 
for his companion ; and he read going to his work and 
returning from it. While engaged in this humble voca- 
tion he read most of the Waverley novels. At a future pe- 
riod of his life, he says, ‘‘I can yet look back with no 
common feelings on the wood in which, while herding, 
I read Kenilworth.” Probably the perusal of that 
beautiful fiction never gave a purer pleasure, even in 
the stately halls of rank and fashion, than it gave to the 
poor herd-boy in the wood at Tulliebelton. 

In his “ Youth’s Dream,” he looked back with de- 
light to that glad period of his life,— 


“Oh, weel I mind how I would muse, 
An’ think, had I the power, 

How happy, happy I would make 
Ilk heart the warld o’er! 

The gift, unending happiness— 
The joyful giver I! 

So pure and holy were my dreams 
When I was herdin kye !” 


When twelve years old, Robert was taken from the 
herding, and went to work in the garden of a neighbour- 
ing proprietor. Shortly after this, when about thir- 
teen years of age, he becan to scribble his thoughts, and 
to string rhymes together. About thistimealso, as one of 
his intimate friends has told us, he passed through a 
strange phasis of being. He was in the practice of re- 
lating to his companions the most wonderful and incre- 
dible stories as facts—stories that matched the wonders 
of the Arabian Tales,—and evidencing the inordinate as- 
cendency at that time of his imagination over the other 
faculties of his mind. The tales and novel literature, 
which, in common with all other kinds of books, he 
devoured with avidity, probably tended to the develop- 
ment of this disease (for such it really seemed to be,) in 
his young and excitable nature. As for the verses which 
he then wrote, they were not at all such as satisfied 
himself; for, despairing of ever being able to write the 
English language correctly, he gathered all his papers 
together and made a bonfire of them, resolving to write 
no more ‘‘poetry” for the present. He became, how- 
ever, the local correspondent of a provincial newspaper 
circulating in the district, furnishing it with weekly pa- 
ragraphs and scraps of news, on the state of the wea- 
ther and the crops, ete. His return for this service, 
was an occasional copy of the paper, and the consequence 
attendant on being the “‘ correspondent” of the village. 
But another person was afterwards found more to the 
liking of the editor of the paper, and Robert to his 
chagrin, lost his profitless post. 

Nicholl’s next change was an important one to him. 
He left his native hamlet and went into the world 
of active life. At the age of seventeen he bound 
himself apprentice to a grocer and wine merchant 
in Perth. There he came into contact with busi- 
ness, aud activity, and opinion. The time was stirring 
with agitation. The Refcru movement had passed over 
the face of the country lie a tornado, raising millicis 
cf minds to action. The exciting cifeets of the agita- 
tion on the intellects and sympathies of 
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that day, are still remembered; and few there were, 
who did not feel more or less influenced by them. The 
excitable mind of Nicoll was one of the first to be in- 
fluenced ; he burned to distinguish himself as a warrior 
on the people’s side’; he had longings infinite after po- 
pular enlargement, enfranchisement, and happiness. 
His thoughts shortly found vent in verse, and he be- 
came a poet. He joined a debating society, and made 
speeches. Every spare moment of his time was devo- 
ted to self-improvement; to the study of grammar, to 
the reading of works on political economy and politics 
in all their forms. In the course of one summer, he 
several times read through with attention ‘ Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations,’ not improbably with an eye to some 
future employment on the newspaper press. He also 
read Milton, Locke, and Bentham—and devoured all 
other books that he could lay hands on, with avidity. 
The debating society with which he was connected, pro- 
‘posed to start a periodical; and Nicoll undertook to 
write a tale for the first number. The periodical did 
notappear, and the tale was sent to Johnstone’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, where it appeared under the title of ‘‘ Jessie 
Ogilvy,’ to the no small joy of the writer. It decided 
Nicoll’s vocation—it determined him to be an author. 
He proclaimed his Radicalism—his resolution to ‘stand 
by his order,”’ that of “the many.”’ His letters to his 
relatives, about this time, are full of political allu- 
sions. He was working very hard too,—attending in his 
mistress’s shop, from seven in the morning, till nine at 
night, and afterwards sitting up to read and write; ri- 
sing early in the morning, and going forth to the North 
Inch by five o’clock, to write or to read until the hour 
of shop-opening. At the same time he was living, on 
the poorest possible diet—literally on bread and cheese, 
and water—that he might devote every possible farthing 
of his small gains to the purposes of mental improyve- 
ment. 

Few constitutions can stand such intense labour and 
privations with impunity ; and there is little doubt but 
Nicoll was even then undermining his health, and sow- 
ing the seeds of the malady which in so short a time 
after, was to bring him to his grave. But he was 
eager to distinguish himself in the field of letters, 
though then but a poor shop-lad; and, more than all, 
he was ambitious to be independent, and have the 
means of aiding his mother in her humble exertions for 
a living ; never losing sight of the comfort and welfare 
of that first and fastest of his friends. At length, how- 
ever, his health became seriously impaired, so much 
so, that his Perth apprenticeship was abruptly brought 
to aclose, and he was sent home by his mistress to 
be nursed by his mother at Ordie Braes,—not, how- 
ever, before he had contributed another Radical story, 
entitled “The Zingaro,” a poem on “ Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray,” and an article on ‘The Life and times of 
John Milton,” to Johnstone’s Edinburgh Magazine. An 
old friend and schoolfellow, who saw him in the 


course of this visit to his mother’s house, thus speaks of 


him,— 

“ Robert’s city life had not spoiled him. His ac- 
quaintance with men and books had improved his mind 
without chilling his heart. At this time he was full of 
joy and hope. A bright literary life stretched before 
him. His conversation was gay and sparkling, and 
rushed forth like a stream that flows through flowery 
summer vales.” His health soon became re-established, 
and he then paid a visit to Edinburgh, during the period 
of the Grey Festival,—and there met his kind friend 
Mrs. Johnstone, William Tait, Robert Chambers, Robert 
Gilfillan, and others known in the literary world, by all 
of whom he was treated with much kindness and hos- 
pitality. His search for literary employment, however, 
which was the main cause of his visit to Edmburgh, 


was in vain, and he returned home disappointed though 
not hopeless. 

He was about twenty when he went to Dundee, there 
to start a small circulating library. The project was 
not very successful; but while he kept it going he 
worked harder than ever at literary improvement. He 
now wrote his Lyrics and Poems, which were soon after- 
wards published, and extremely well received by the 
press. He also wrote for the liberal newspapers of the 
town, delivered lectures, made speeches, and extended 
his knowledge of men and society. In a letter toa 
friend, written in February, 1836, he says, “‘ No wonder 
Iam busy. I am at this moment writing poetry; I have 
almost half a volume of a novel written; I have to at- 
tend the meetings of the Kinlock Monument Committee; 
attend my shop; and write some half dozen articles a 
week for the Advertizer ; and to crown all I have fallen 
in love.”? At last, however, finding the library to be a 
losing concern, he made it entirely over to the partner 
who had joined him, and quitted Dundee, with the in- 
tention of seeking out some literary employment by 
which he might live. 

The Dundee speculation had involved Nicoll, and 
through him his mother, in debt, though to only a small 
amount. This debt weighed heavy on his mind, and he 
thus opened his heart in a highly characteristic letter to 
his parent about it :—‘‘ This money of R.’s (a friend who 
had lent him a few pounds to commence business with) 
hangs like a millstone about my neck. If I had it paid 
I would never borrow again from mortal man. But do 
not mistake me, mother; I am not one of those men 
who faint and falter in the great battle of life. God has 
given me too strong a heart for that. I look upon earth 
as a place where every man is set to struggle, and to 
work, that he may be made humble and pure hearted, 
and fit for that better land for which earth is a prepara- 
tion—to which earth is the gate. Cowardly is that man 
who bows before the storm of life—who runs not the 
needful race manfully, and with a cheerful heart. If men 
would but consider how little of real evil there is in all 
the ills of which they are so much afraid—poverty in- 
cluded—there would be more virtue and happiness, and 
less world and mammon worship on earth than is. 
think, mother, that to me has been given talent ; and if 
so, that talent was given to make it useful to man. To 
man it cannot be made a source of happiness unless it 
be cultivated; and cultivated it cannot be unless, I 
think, little [here some words are obliterated]; and much 
and well of purifying ard enlightening the soul. This 
is my philosophy; and its motto is— 


Despair, thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 


Half the unhappiness of life springs from looking back 
to griefs which are past, and forward with fear to the 


future. That is not my way. I am determined never 
to bend to the storm that is coming, and never to look 
back on it after it has passed. Fear not for me, dear 
mother; for I feel myself daily growing firmer, and 
more hopeful in spirit. The more I think and reflect— 
and thinking, instead of reading, is now my occupation, 
I feel that, whether I be growing richer or not, I am 
growing a wiser man, which is far better. Pain, po- 
verty, and all the other wild beasts of life which so af- 
fright others, Iam so bold as to think I could look in 
ithe face without shrinking, without losing respect for 
| myself, faith in man’s high destinies, and trust in God. 
| There is a point which it costs much mental toil and 

struggling to gain, but which, when once gained, a man 
,can look down from, as a traveller from a lofty moun- 
tain, on storms raging below, while he is walking in 
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sunshine. That Ihave yet gained this point in life I 
will not say, but I feel myself daily nearer it.” 

About the end of the year 1836, Nicoll succeeded, 
through the kind assisiance of Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, 
in obtaining an appointment as editor of an English 
newspaper, the Leeds Times. This was the kind of oc- 
cupation for which he had longed; and he entered upon 
the arduous labours of his office with great spirit. He 
threw himself heart and soul into the work, labouring 
with the energy and devotion of one who felt that there 
was social and political existence and freedom in the 
truths he gave utterance to. During the year anda 
half of his editorship, his mind seemed to be on fire ; 
and, on the occasion of a parliamentary contest in the 
town in which the paper was pnblished, he wrote in a 
style which to some seemed bordering on phrenzy. He 
neither gave nor took quarter. The man who went not 
so far as he did in political opinion, was regarded by 
him as an enemy, and denounced accordingly. He dealt 
about his blows with almost savage violence. This novel 
and daring style, however, attracted attention to the 
paper, and its circulation rapidly increased, sometimes 
at the rate of two hundred or three hundred a week. 
One can scarcely believe that the tender-hearted poet 
and the fierce political partizan were one and the same 
person, or that he who had so touchingly written 


‘*T dare not scorn the meanest thing 
That on the earth doth crawl,” 


should have held up his political opponents, in thé words 
of some other poet, 


“To grinning scorn a sacrifice 
And endless infamy.” 


But such inconsistencies are, we believe, reconcile- 
able in the mental histories of ardent and impetuous 
men. Doubtiess, had Nicoll lived, we should have found 
his sympathies becoming more enlarged, and embracing 
other classes besides ihose of only one form of political 
creed. One of his friends once asked him why, like 
Elliot, he did not write political poetry. His reply was, 
that ‘* he could not: when writing politics he could be 
as wild as he chose: he felta vehement desire, a feel 
ing amounting almost to a wish, for vengeance upon the 
oppressor: but when he turned to poetry, a softening 
influence came over him, and he could be bitter no lon- 
ger.”’ 

His literary labours, while in Leeds, were enormous. 
He was not satisfied with writing from four to five co- 
lumns weekly for the paper; but he was engaged at the 
same time in writing a long poem, a novel, and in fur- 
nishing leading articles for a new Sheffield newspaper. 
In the midst of this tremendous labour, he found time 
to go down to Dundee to get married to a young woman, 
since dead, for whom he had for some time entertained 
an ardent affection. The comfort of his home was thus 
increased, though his labours continued as before. They 
soon told upon his health. The clear and ruddy com- 
plexion of the young man grew pallid; the erect and 
manly gait became stooping; the firm step faltered; the 
lustrous eye was dimmed; and the joyous health and 
spirits of youth were fast sinking into rest. The worm 
of disease was already at his heart and gnawing away 
his vitals. His cough, which had never entirely left him 
since his illness, brought on by self-imposed privation 
and study while at Perth, again appeared in an aggra- 
vated form; his breath grew short and thick; his cheeks | 
became shrunken; and the hectic, which never deceives, | 
soon made its appearance, He appeared as if suddenly to | 
grow old; his shoulders became contracted ; he appeared 
to wither up, and the sap of life to shrink from his veins. 








Need we detail the melancholy progress of a disease 
which is, in this country, the annual fate of thousands. 

It almost seemed as if, while the body of the poet de- 
cayed, the mind grew more active and excitable, and 
that as the physical powers became more weakened, his 
sense of sympathy became more keen. When he en- 
gaged in conversation upon a subject which he loved— 
upon human progress, the amelioration of the lot of the 
poor, the emancipation of mind, the growing strength 
of the party of the movement—he seemed as one in- 
spired. Usually quiet and reserved, he would on such 
occasions work himself into a state of the greatest ex- 
citement. His breast heaved, his whole frame was agi- 
tated, and while he spoke, his large lustrous eyes beamed 
with an unwonted fire. His wife feared such outbursts. 
They were followed by sleepless nights, and generally 
by an aggravation of his complaint. 

Throughout the whole progress of his disease. up to 
the time when he left Leeds, did Nicoil produce his 
usual weekly quota of literary labour. They little know, 
who have not learnt from bitter experience, what pains 
and anxieties, what sorrows and cares, lic hid under 
the columns of a daily or weekly newspaper. No gal- 
ley-slave at the oar tugs harder for life than the man 
who writes in newspapers for the indispensible of daily 
bread. The press is ever at his heels, crying “ give, 
give;’’ and well or ill, gay or sad, the Editor must sup- 
ply the usual complement ‘“ of leading article.” The 
last articles poor Nicoll wrote for the paper, were pre- 
pared whilst sitting up in bed, propped about by pillows. 
A friend entered just as he had finished them, and found 
him in a state of high excitement: the veins on his 
forehead were turgid, his eyes were bloodshot, his whole 
frame quivered, and the perspiration streamed from him. 
He had produced a pile of blotted and blurred manu- 
script, written in his usual energetic manner. It was 
immediately after sent to press. These were the last 
leaders he ever wrote. They were shortly afier follow- 
ed by a short address to the readers of the paper, in 
which he took a short but affectionate farewell of them ; 
and stating that he went “‘ to try the effect of his native 
air, as a last chance for life.”’ 

Almost at the moment of his departure from Leeds, 
an incident occurred which must have been exceedingly 
affecting to Nicoll, as it was to tiose who witnessed it. 
Ebenezer Elliott, the ‘‘Corn Law Rhymer,’’ who enter- 
tained an enthusiastic admiration for the young poet, 
had gone over from Sheffield to deliver a short course of 
lectures to the Leeds Literary Institution, and promised 
himself the pleasure of a kindly interview with Robert 
Nicoll. On inquiring about him, after the delivery of 
his first lecture, he was distressed to learn the sad state 
to which he was reduced. ‘‘ No words, (says Elliott in 
a letter to the writer of this memoir) can express the 
pain I felt when informed on my return to my inn, that 
he was dying, and that if I would see him I must reach 
his dwelling before eight o’clock next morning, at which 
hour he would depart by railway for Edinburgh, in the 
hope that his native air might restore him. I was five 
minutes too late to see him at his house, but I followed 
nim to the station, where about a minute before the 
train started he was pointed out to me in one of the car- 
riages, seated, I believe, between his wife and his mo- 
ther. I stood on the step of the carriage and told him 
my name. He gasped: they all three wept; but I 
heard not his voice.” 

The invalid reached Newhaven, near Leith, sick, ex- 
hausted, distressed, and dying. He was received under 
the hospitable roof of Mrs. Johnstone, his early friend, 


| who tended him as if he had been her own child. Other 


friends gathered arouid him, and contributed to smooth 
his dying couch. It was not the least of Nicoll’s distresses, 
that towards his latter end he was tortured by the hor- 
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rors of destituiivu; not so much for himself as for those 
who were dependent on him for their daily bread. A 
generous gift of £59 was forwarded by Sir William Moles- 
worth, through the kind instrumentality of Mr. Tait, of 
Edinburgh, but Nicoll did not live to enjoy the bounty ; 
in a few days atter he breathed his last in the arms of 
his wife. 

The remains of Robert Nicoll rest in a narrow spot in 
Newhaven Churchyard. No stone marks his resting- 
place: only a small green mound that has been watered 
by the tears of the loved he has left behind him. On 
that spot the eye of God dwells; and around the pre- 
cincts of the poet’s grave, the memories of friends still 
hover with a fond and melancholy regret. 

Robert Nicoll was no ordinary man: Ebenezer Elliott 
has said of him, ‘“ Burns at his age had done nothing 
like him.”’ His poetry is the very soul of pathos, ten- 
derness, and sublimity. We might almost style him the 
Scottish Keats; though much more real and life-like, 
and more definite in his aims and purposes than Keats 
was. There is a truth and soul in the poetry of Nicoll, 
which come home to the universal heart. Especially 
does he give utterance to that deep poetry which lives in 
the heart, and murmurs in the lot of the poor man. He 
knew and felt it all, and found for it a voice in his ex- 
quisite iyrics. These have truth written on their very 
front—as Nicoll said truly to a friend, “ I have written 
my heart in my poems; and rude, unfinished, and hasty 
as they are, it can be read there.” 

Need we cite examples?—‘ We are lowly,” “ The 
Ha’ Bible,” “The Hero,” “The bursting of the Chain,” 
* T dare not scorn,” and numerous other pieces which 
might be named, are, for strength, sublimity, and the 
noble poetic truths contained in them, equal to anything 
in the English language. ‘The Ha’ Bible” is perhaps 
not unworthy to take equal rank with “ The Cottar’s Sa- 
turday Night” of Robert Burns. 

To this interesting memoir by our friend Dr. Smiles, 
we will add a few sentences. 

William Tait, in a note to us, observes, that “ Robert 
Nicoll’s manners were uncommonly gentle, yet he was 
spirited in conversation. I recollect when he and Mr. 
M‘Laren, of the Scotsman, dined with me and a few 
friends more, Mr. M‘Laren remarked the strange brilli- 
ance of Nicoll’s eyes, in which there appeared what 
might be supposed to be the true poetic fire, or-—may- 
hap, one of the well-known signs of consumption.” 

It was in Edinburgh that we ourselves saw Robert 
Nicoll, just before he went to Leeds to edit the Times ; 
aud we thought that we had never seen any one who so 
completely realized the idea of the young poet. Some- 
what above the middle size, of a free and buoyant car- 
riage, and with a countenance which was beautiful in 
the expression of intellect and noble sentiment. His 
eyes, struck us as most poetical,—large, blue, and full of 
enthusiasm. There was an ingenuousness about him 
that was peculiarly charming, and the spirit of freedom 
and of progress that animated him, seemed to point 
him out for a brilliant, ardent career in the cause of 
man. 

He accompanied us to breaktast at the house of an 
old Friend, a leading member of the Society there, and 
the order, the quietnéss, and seriousness of the family, 
made a most lively impression upon him. After break- 
fast the old gentleman brought the Bible and read a 
chapter, after which we sate some time in silence, and 
when the conversation was renewed, it was not of the or- 
dinary matters of the day, but of the progress of’ the 
Peace Society, the Anti-Slavery Society, and similar to- 
pics, wl embracing human improvement and welfare. 
As we reiired, Nicoll said it was a peep into an en- 

tirely new life to hin, and brought strongly to his ima- 
gination the life of Covenanters and Patriarchs. We 
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may well vaderstand his feelings when we read his “ Ha 
Bible,’ with which, as a fine specimen of his poetry, we 
will close this article. 


THE HA’ BIBLE. 


Chicf of the Household Gods 
Which hallow Scotland’s lowly cottage homes! 
While looking on thy signs 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes— ao 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d, 
Like Childhood’s when it hears the carol of a bird! 


The Mountains old and hoar— 
The chainless Winds—the Streams so pure and free— 
The God-enamel’d Flowers— 
The waving Forest-—the eternal Sea— 
The Eagle floating o’er the Mountain’s brow— 
Are Teachers all; but 0! they are not such as thou! 


0! I could worship thee! : 
Thou art a gift a God of love might give; 
For Love and Hope and Joy 
In thy Almighty-written pages live!-— _ 
The Slave who reads shall never crouch again; _ 
For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain! 


God! Unto Thee I kneel, 

And thank Thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea to the outspread Earth— 

Hast stretched in love Thy Everlasting hand, 
And Thou hast given Earth and Sea and Air— 
Yea all that heart can ask of Good and Pure and Fair! 


And, Father, Thou hast spread 
Before Men’s eyes this Charter of the Free, 
That all Thy Book might read, 
And Justice love, and Truth and Liberty. 
The Gift was unto Men—the Giver God! 
Thou Slave! it stamps thee Man—go spurn thy weary 
load! 


Thou doubly-precious Book ! 
Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe ?— 
Thou teachest Age to die, 
And Youth in Truth unsullied up to grow! 
In lowly homes a Comforter art thou— 
A sunbeam sent from God—an Everlasting bow! 


O’er thy broad ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored ? 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored? 
How many Mothers, by their Infants’ bed, 
Thy Holy, Blessed, Pure, Child-loving words have read! 


And o’er thee soft young hands 

Have oft in truthful plighted Love been join’d, 
And thou to wedded hearts 

Hast been a bond—an altar of the mind !—~ 
Above all kingly power or kingly law 
May Scotland reverence aye—the Bible of the Ha’ ! 


— 


REMARKABLE DREAMS. 


WARNINGS AND PROVIDENCES. 


Tue proof of the truth of the following statement, 
taken from the Courier de 0 Europe, rests not er upon 


the known veracity of the narrator, but upon e fact 
that the whole occurrence is registered in the judicial 
records of the criminal trials of the Province of Langue- 
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doc. We give it as we heard it from the lips of the 
dreamer, as nearly as possible in his own words. 

As the junior partner in a commercial house at Ly- 
ons, I had been travelling for some time on the business 
of the firm, when one evening, in the month of June, 
1761, I arrived at a town in Languedoc, where I had 
never before been. I put up at a quiet inn in the sub- 
urbs, and being very much fatigued, ordered dinner at 
once, and went to bed almost immediately after, deter- 
mining to begin very early in the morning my visits to 
the different merchants. 

I was no sooner in bed than I fell into a deep sleep, 
and had a dream that made the strongest impression 
upon me. 

I thought that I had arrived at the same town, 
but in the middle of the day instead of the evening, as 
was really the case—that I had stopped at the very 
ame inn, and gone out immediately as an unoccupied 
stranger would do, to see whatever was worthy of ob- 
servation in the place. I walked down the main 
street into another street, crossing it at right angles, 
and apparently leading into the country. I had not 
gone very far when I came to a church, the Gothic por- 
tal of which I stopped to examine. When I had satis- 
fied my curiosity, I advanced to a bye path which 
branched off from the main street. Obeying an impulse 
which I conld neither account for nor controul, I struck 
into this path, though it was winding, rugged, and un- 
| frequented, and presently reached a miserable cottage, 
in front of which was a garden covered with weeds. I 
had no difficulty in getting into the garden, for the hedge 
had several gaps in it wide enough to admit four carts 
abreast. I approached an old well which stood, solitary 
and gloomy, in a distant corner, and looking down into 
it I beheld distinctly, without any possibility of mistake, 
a corpse which had been stabbed in several places. 
counted the deep wounds and the wide gashes whence 
the blood was flowing. 

I would have cried out; but my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth. At this moment I awoke with my 
| hair on erd, trembling in every limb, and cold drops of 
perspiration bedewing my forehead,—awoke to find my- 
self comfortably in bed, my trunk standing beside me; 
birds warbling cheerfully around the window; whilst a 
young clear voice was singing a provincial air in the 
ext room, and the morning sun was shining brightly 
through the curtains. 

I sprang from my bed, dressed myself, and as it was 
yet very early I thought I would seek an appetite for 
my breakfast by a morning walk. I went accordingly 
into the street and strolled along. The farther I went 
the stronger became the confused recollection of the 
objects that presented themselves to my view. ‘It is 
very strange,’ I thought, ‘ I have never been here be- 
fore, and I could swear that I have seen this house, and 
the next, and that other on the left.’ On I went till I 
came to the corner of a street crossing the one down 
which Ihad come. For the first time I remembered 
my dream, but put away the thought as too absurd, 
still at every step I took, some fresh point of resemblance 
struck me. ‘Am I still dreaming,’ I exclaimed, not 
Without a momentary thrill through my whole frame. 
‘Is the agreement to be perfect to the very end?’ Be- 
fore long I reached the church with the same architec- 
tural features that had attracted my notice in the dream, 
and then the high road, along which I pursued my way, 
coming at length to the same bye path that had pre- 
sented itself to my imagination a few hours before— 
there was no possibility of doubt or mistake. Every tree, 
every turn, was familiar to me. Iwas not at all of a 
superstitious turn ; and was wholly engrossed in the prac- 
tical details of commercial business. My mind had 
never dwelt upon the hallucinations, the presentiments 








that science either denies or is unable to explain, but I 
must confess that I now felt myself spell-bound as by 
some enchantment—and with Pascal’s words on my lips 
—‘A continued dream would be equal to reality,’ I 
hurried forward, no longer doubting that the next mo- 
ment would bring me to the cottage, and this really was 
the case. In all its outward circumstances it corre- 
sponded to what I had seen it in my dream. Who then 
could wonder that I determined to ascertain whether the 
coincidence would hold good in every other point! I en- 
tered the garden and went direct to the spot on which I 
had seen the well; but here the resemblance failed— 
well there was none. I looked in every direction, exa- 
mined the whole garden, went round the cottage, which 
appeared to be inhabited, although no person was visi- 
ble, but nowhere could I find any vestige of a well. 

I made no attempt to enter the cottage, but hastened 
back to the hotel in a state of agitation difficult to de- 
scribe; I could not make up my mind to pass unnoticed 
such extraordinary coincidences—but how was any clue 
to be obtained to the terrible mystery ? 

I went to the landlord, and after chatting with him 
for some time on different subjects, I came to the point 
and asked him directly to whom the cottage belonged 
that was on a bye-road which I described to him. 

‘I wonder, Sir,’ said he ‘ what made you take such 
particular notice of such a wretched little hovel. It is 
inhabited by an old man with his wife, who have the 
character of being very morose and unsociable. They 
rarely leave the house, see nobody, and nobody goes to 
see them; but they are quiet enough, and I never heard 
anything against them beyond this. Of late, their very 
existence seems to have been forgotten; and, I believe, 
Sir, that you are the first who, for years, has turned 
your steps to the deserted spot.’ 

These details, far from satisfying my curiosity, did 
but provoke it the more. Breakfast was served, but I 
could not touch it, and I felt that if I presented myself 
to the merchants in such a state of excitement, they 
would think me mad; and, indeed, I felt very much 
excited. I paced up and down the room, looked out at 
the window, trying to fix my attention on some external 
object; but in vain. I endeavoured to interest myself 
in a quarrel between two men in the street—but the 
garden and the cottage pre-occupied my mind; and at 
last, snatching my hat, I cried—‘I will go, come what 
may.’ 

‘“ Trepaired to the nearest magistrate, told him the 
object of my visit, and related the whole circumstance 
briefly and clearly. I say directly that he was much 
impressed by my statement. 

‘It is, indeed, very strange,’ said he, ‘and after 
what has happened, I do not think 1 am at liberty to 
leave the matter without further inquiry. Important 
business will prevent my accompanying you in a search, 
but I will place two of the police at your command. Go 
once more to the hovel, see its inhabitants, and search 
every part of it. You may perhaps make some import- 
ant discovery.’ 

I suffered but a very few moments to elapse before I 
was on my way, accompanied by the two officers, and 
we soon reached the cottage. We knocked, and after 
waiting some time an old man opened the door. He re- 
ceived us somewhat uncivilly, but shewed no mark of 
suspicion, nor, indeed, of any other emotion when we 
told him we wished to search the house. 

‘Very well, gentlemen, as fast and as soon as you 
like,’ was his reply. 

‘Have you a well here ?’ I enquired. 

‘No, Sir; we are obliged to go for water to a spring 
at a considerable distance.’ 

We searched the house, which I did, I confess, with 
a kind of feverish excitement, expecting every moment 



































to bring some fatal secret to light. Meanwhile, the man 
gazed upon us with an impenetrable vacancy of look, 
and we at last left the cottage without seeing anything 
that could confirm my suspicions. I resolved to inspect 
the garden once more, and a number of idlers having 
been by this time collected, drawn to the spot by the 
sight of a stranger with two armed men engaged in 
searching the premises, I made enquiries of some of 
them whether they knew anything about a well in that 
place. I could get no information at first, but at length 
an old woman came slowly forward leaning on a 
crutch. 

‘A well!’ cried she, ‘is it the well you are looking 
after? That has been gone these thirty years. I remem- 
ber it as if it were only yesterday, how, many a time, 
when I was a young girl I used to amuse myself by throw- 
ing stones into it, and hearing the splash they used to 
make in the water.” 

‘And could you tell where that well used to be?’ 
asked I, almost breathless with excitement. 

‘As near as I can remember; on the very spot on 
which your honour is standing,’ said the old woman. 

‘I could have sworn it,’ thought I, springing from 
the place as if I had trod upon a scorpion. 

Need I say that we set to work to dig up the 
ground. At about eighteen inches deep, we came to a 
layer of bricks, which being broken up, gave to view 
some boards which were easily removed, after which 
we beheld the mouth of the well. 

‘I was quite sure it was here,’ said the woman. 
What a fool the old fellow was to stop it up, and then 
have to go so far for water!’ 

A sounding-line furnished with hooks was now let 
down into the well; the crowd pressing around us, and 
breathlessly bending over the dark and fetid hole, the 
secrets of which seemed hidden in impenetrable obscu- 
rity. This was repeated several times, without any re- 
sult. At length, penetrating below the mud, the hooks 
caught in an old chest, upon the top of which had been 
thrown a great many large stones, and after much time 
and effort, we succeeded in raising it to daylight. The 
sides and lid were decayed and rotten; it needed no 
locksmith to open it, and we found within what I was 
certain we should find, and which paralysed with horror 
all the spectators who had not my pre-convictions—we 
found the remains of a human body. 

The police-officers who bad accompanied me, now 
rushed into the the house, and secured the person of the 
old man. As to his wife—no one could, at first, tell 
what had become of her; afier some search, however, 
she was found hidden behind a bundle of faggots. 

By this time nearly the whole tuwn had gathered 
around the spot, and now that this horrible fact had 
come to light, everybody had some crime to tell of, 
which had been laid to the charge of the old couple. 
The people who predict after an event, are numerous. 

The old couple were brought before the proper au- 
thorities and privately and separately examined. The 
old man persisted in his denial most pertinaciously, but 
his wife at length confessed, that in concert with her 
husband she had once, a very long time ago, murdered 
a pedlar whom they had met one night on the high 
road, and who had been incautious enough to tell them 
of a considerable sum of money which he had about 
him, and whom, in consequence, they induced to pass 
the night at their house. They had taken advantage of 
the heavy sleep induced by fatigue, to strangle him, his 
his body had been put into the chest, the chest thrown 
into the well, and the well stopped up. 

The pedlar being from another country, his disappear- 
ance had occasioned no enquiry; there was no witness 
of the crime ; and as its traces had been carefully con- 
cealed from every eye, the two criminals had good rea- 








son to believe themselves secure from detection. They 
had not. however been able to silence the voice of con- 
science; they fled from the sight of their fellow men; 
they thought they beheld wherever they turned, mute 
accusers ; they trembled at the slightest noise, and si- 
lence thrilled them with terror. They had often 
formed a determination to leave the scene of their 
crime, to fly to some distant land, but still some unde- 
finable fascination kept them near the remains of their 
victim. 

Terrified by the deposition of his wife, and unable 
to resist the overwhelming proofs against him, the man 
at length made a similar confession, and six weeks after 
the unhappy criminals died on the scaffold, in accord- 
ance with the sentence of the Parliament of Toulouse. 

They died penitent. 

The well was once more shut up, and the cottage 
levelled to the ground; it was not, however, until fifty 
years had in some measure deadened the memory of the 
terrible transaction, that the ground was cultivated.—It 
is now a fine field of corn. 

Such was the dream, and its result. 

I never had the courage to re-visit the town where I 
had been an actor in such a tragedy. The story was 
told again by me last winter in a company where it gave 
rise to a long and animated discussion upon the credibi- 
lity to be attached to dreams. Ancient and moder 
history was ransacked to find arguments on both sides. 
Plutarch was quoted in what he says of a certain Lysi- 
machus, grand-son of Aristides, who embraced the pro- 
fession of interpreter of dreams, and realized wealth by 
the trade. Cicero states that a dream of Cecilia, daugh- 
ter of Babaricus, appeared of sufficient importance to 
be the subject of a decree of the Senate. One of the 
most indefatigable commentators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Celius Rhodizinus, when labouring to correct the 
text of Pliny which he has singularly obscured, was 
stopped by the word ectrapelis. In vain did he work at 
the meaning for a whole week—he ended by falling asleep 
—and in a dream the solution of the difficulty came into 
his head. It was during sleep that Henricus ab 
Heeres, a Dutch writer, very celebrated in his day, but 
very obscure in ours, composed all his works; once 
awake, he had but to transcribe from memory. 

Two rather rare works published in 1690, and 1706, 
had for subject, the dreams of Louis XTV. The follow- 
ing occurrence is well known in Scotland.— 

A gentleman residing some miles from Edinburgh, 
had occasion to pass the night in that city. In the 
middle of the night, he dreamed that his house was on 
fire, and that one of his children was in the midst o1 the 
flames. He woke, and so strong was the impression 
upon his mind, that he instantly got out of his bed, 
saddled his horse and galloped home. In accordance 
with his dream he found his house in flames, and thus 
arriving, saved his little girl, about ten months old, who 
had been forgotten, in a room which the devouring ele- 
ment had just reached. 

Another fact we borrow from a recent work by @ 
physician. A mother who was uneasy about the health 
of a child who was out at nurse, dreamed that it had 
been buried alive. The horrid thought woke her; and 
she determined to set off for the place without a mo- 
ment’s delay. On her arrival she learned that after a 
sudden and short illness, the child had died, and had 
just then been buried. Half frantic from this intelli- 
gence, she insisted upon the grave being opened, and 
the moment the coffin-lid was raised she carried off the 
child in her arms. He still breathed, and maternal 
cares restored him to life. The truth of this anecdote 
has been warranted—we have seen the child so wonder- 
fully rescued—he is now, in 1843, a man in the prime 
of life, and filling an important post. 
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The Jesuit Malvenda, the author of a Commentary on 
the Bible, saw one night in his sleep, a man laying his 
hand upon his chest, who announced to him that he 
would soon die. He was then in perfect health, but 
soon after being seized by apulmonary disorder, was car- 
tied off. This is told by the sceptic Bayle, who relates 
it as fact too weil authenticated, even for the apostle 
of Phyrrhonism to doubt. 

We will conclude this present paper by the following 
which is not merely given on the authority of the most 
illustrious of our modern chemists, but which is related 
as occurring to himself. 

Sir Humphrey Davy dreamed one night that he was 
in Italy, where he had fallen ill. The room in 
which he seemed to lic struck him in a very pe- 
culiar manner, and he particularly noticed all 
the details of the furniture, etc., remarking in his 
dream, how unlike anything English they were. In his 
dream he appeared to be carefully nursed by a young 
gitl whose fair and delicate features were imprinted 
upon his memory. After some years, Davy travelled in 
Italy, and being taken ill there, actually found himself 
inthe very room of which he had dreamed, attended 
upon by the very same young woman whose features 
had made such a deep impression upon his mind. The 
reader need not be reminded of the authenticity of a 
statement resting upon such authority, eminent alike 
for truth that would not deceive, and intelligence that 
could not be deceived. 


(To be continued.) 
—_——_— 
A SOLDIER’S SKULL; OR, THE MURDERS OF 
DISCIPLINE. 
By R. H. Horne. 


StncE no one can imagine that the epithet of a 
“thick-skull” refers so much to the density of the ex- 
ternal bone, as the density of the brain within, it would 
appear that military commanders entertain a fixed opi- 
nion that anything in the world may be done with the 
skulls of their men, and the said men never find out 
that they are treated either as beasts of the field, or fools 


of the barracks. Their backs may be flogged till bereft 
of skin, and the blade-bones become visible ; they may 
becast into dark dungeons for any period, there to linger 
upon bread and water, and constant midnight ; and they 
may be hanged up to any tree, or their skulls may be 
blown to pieces—not in the regular way of business and 
by the infuriate foe,—but as a special example of “ dis- 
cipline” by their own friends, and in cool blood. A 
striking instance of this has recently occurred in India. 
If the ‘‘ sacredness” of human life be at the mercy of 
the slightest movement of a minister’s pen, a field-mar- 
shal’s baton, or a naval commander’s momentary im- 
pulse, and that, directly or indirectly, the noble gift of 
God, can be instantly snatched away by a man in “autho- 
tity,” and cast back before the footstool of its Creator ; 
and if we, living in a state of what is called highly ci- 
Vilized society, must hear ourselves assured that these le- 
galized murders are necessary as great examples (which 
we deny) we must still feel strongly that it is permitted 
to the denizens of every free country, and imperatively 
demanded at the hands of the public writer, to enter 
his solemn protest agiinst all useless cruelties, and 
to denounce all revolting exhibitions of horror, and 
hold them up to public execration. They are most un- 
doubtedly “examples” (of something) but as to their 


|| effect, they are utterly demoralizing and breed a spirit 


| ject. 





of mortal hatred and resistance in all those whom they 
are intended to overawe. 

It appears that, under the imposing term of “ dis- 
cipline”’ military commanders, and many others who 
ought to know better, consider that any crimes against 
humanity, any deliberate barbarity, any possible atro- 
city may be committed. They may be committed, it 
seems, not only without reprehension, but with a cer- 
tain side-wind of commendation. 

“A terrible example”’ says the Times (December 29th) 
“has lately been given of military discipline in India.” 
How exemplary this discipline, a few words which 
should be printed in letters of blood, will suffice to dis- 
play. 

The soldicrs’ life in India, when not engaged in ac- 
tive service, is of a kind the monotony and vacuity of 
which are of the most wearisome and intolerable des- 
cription. Having really nothing to do, he is ordered 
long purposeless drills, marches and counter marches, 
over the same dull piece of ground, after which he 
again returns to his loitering, and dozing, and drinking 


‘of rum, until he experiences all the self-disgust of utter 


idleness. His existence eventually becomes unbearable, 
and he commits some offence, solely in the hope of get- 
ting transported—anything for a change, and to save 
himself from going mad. Several offences have recently 
been committed in the army in India with no other ob- 
With a view to stop this desire for transporta- 
tion—to cure this natural yearning after some relief— 
the Commander-in-Chief has taken to shooting the men. 
He hopes by these means to reconcile all the rest to 
their situation, reclaim them to a sense of the pleasures 
of duty, and revive in their hearts the love of a military 
life in India. 

Here is the whole pith and poison of the matter, 
very fairly and fully stated, from the Times newspaper : 
—‘* Now the point to which we would particularly di- 
rect attention is the moving cause of all this fearful disor- 
ganisation, It will at once have occurred to any one fami- 
liar with such matters, that the ordinary materials of mis- 
chief could not solely have been at work here. An in- 
judicious commanding officer, tyrannical sergeants, the 
leaven of a few bad spirits, an unpopular station, or oc- 
casionally, even too severe a service, will doubtless dis- 
organise any particular corps and produce such disas- 
ters as these. But here it is morally impossible that 
such conditions should have concurred, in different regi- 
ments, and in different quarters, to develope, at the same 
time, the same examples of mutiny. Some one predo- 
minant influence must have been operating throughout 
all the cantonments quite irrespective of the peculiar 
constitution of the corps ; and it happens that we are 
left in no doubt as to what this influence is. It is simply 
the intolerable burden of the every-day life of a soldier in 
India. The punishment of imprisonment was avowedly 
inefficient, only because it was found less irksome than 
ordinary duty. Transportation was equally useless as a 
threat, because the men preferred any imaginable pros- 
pect to the reality before them. The sufferer in the case 
related above, made no secret cf his motives. The of- 
ficer whom he had insulted was not an abusive or an ag- 
gravating sergeant, but one whose disposition was pecu- 
liarly inoffensive. In fact, he avowed on the court- 
martial that he had committed the crime solely because 
he was weary of his life, and would fain be transported ; 
so that he had no more criminal intention of breaking 
the articles of war, than a poor creature has of outrag- 
ing the laws of his country, whosmashes a pane of glass 
in order to get a night’s lodging in the station-house. 
Surely such conditions as these cannot be the inevitable 
conditions of military life in India, otherwise it is but 
too clear that even the most terrible penalty will fail to 
preserve discipline, and that of the two horrible alter_ 
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natives which we humanely submit to the soldier, the self-loathing—and of the objectless and _ intolerable 
discharge of his bounden duty will appear the worst. drudgery of drills up and down—marches and counter- 
It is necessary, perhaps, that we should inform our rea- marches without end—halt, right wheel, and halt, left 
ders that the conditions alluded to do not involve any wheel, equally to go nowhere—right about face, only to 
tremendous service, any intolerable privations, any unpa- see what he has seen already to sickening sameness— 
ralleled exposure, or any vindictive severity at the hands | forward, as before—evermore “ as you were.” To es- 
of the officers. On the contrary, the duty in these | cape from this he has risked the chance of death—and 
parts is mainly confined to the drilling grounds; rum| found it. He did not care about his life, but he had 
and rations are almost unlimited; of exposure there is | in fact, intended only to get himself transported to some 
literally nothing; and the spirit of the officers has | other place, he cared not where, to do some other sort 
been shown by a refusal, in more than one case, to pass | of thing, he cared not what. The Commander-in-Chiel, 
sentence of death, even at the direct instance of the | however, thought that an “ example” was necessary, 
Commander-in-chief, conveyed in no palatable terms. and that this poor fellow would make a particularly 
The truth is, that it is just this absence of every possible | good one—and so “ his skull was blown to atoms.” 

rational occupation which has engendered the evil.’ | But there is one thing in all this, far more important 

Observe this well, all ye who love peace, and desire | than the display of how contemptuous an estimate is 
to see the social and intellectual progress of humanity— | formed by a military commander of the heads or hearts 
the British soldier has at last discovered that his head | of the men whose lives have been placed at his disposal. 
was given him for other purposes than to be a mark for , It is the very marked circumstance of the fire of an en- 
bullets—that he has a mind as well as a bayonet—and | tire rank of men missing the object, succeeded by « col- 
that he is capable of desiring rational occupation to a | lective fire from the rear rank with precisely the same 
degree that drives him half mad! | result. Let commanders endeavour to see something in 

Let us now turn to contemplate the “ exemplary” fate | this, besides a bad aim, or a feeling of  insubordina- 
of the last victim, who is stated to have raised his hand | tion”—let them see the spirit of outraged nature in it, 
against a sergeant of no tyrannical or bad nature, and | and have a care how thcy carry their contempt of their 
with no provocation, but having literally no other ob- | fellow-creatures to so insufferable a pitch. There will 
ject than to get transported from a maddening life of | come of it much more than mere mutiny. 
idleness and monotony—this man’s last scene is thus 
recorded. 

“The awful apparatus of a military execution was 
duly arranged—the open square, the muffled drums, the 
dead march, and the silent muster. The prisoner was 
left kneeling on his coffin before the firing party, and 
the fatal signal was given,—when a slight shiver was the 
only perceptible result of the volley which should haye 
sent him to his last account. The reserved fire of the ! 
rear rank was delivered with no greater effect, and the | 
horror of the scene was consummated by the act of the | 
Provost Marshal, who in discharge of his hideous duty | 
stepped up with a pistol and literally blew the criminal’s | 
skull to atoms.”’ | 


—_—@~—- 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 





Translated for ‘‘ Howitt’s Journal,” 
From LaMARtTINE’s “ Histo1RE DES GIRONDINS.” 
(Continued from p. 121.) 


THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES. 


Here is discipline in its most exemplary form! Could | 
any reasonable Commander-in-Chief wish for more? | 
Nor was this all. It was attended with the narrow es- 
cape of a second victim. 

“Tn his agitation he directed the pistol sideways in- 
stead of against the butt, and the ball, after doing its 
deadly work, actually passed through the cap of a man | 
in the ranks, who thus escaped by an inch the fate of | 
his guilty comrade.” 


Meantime the Royal Family had taken a few moments 


' repose without undressing in M. Sausse’s rooms, spite 
‘of the threatening murmurs of voices and hurrying of 


feet which each moment increased under their windows. 
Such was the state of things at seven o’clock in the 
morning. The Queen did not sleep. All the passions 
of the wife, the mother, the Queen, anger, terror, and 
despair, so besieged her soul, that her hair, fair the 


This would have been one of those arguments that | ight before, was white on the morrow. = 
“ prove too much.” But does not this monstrous scene |, Yet still the captives were far from despairing. Every 
already prove too much? We think so. What saysour instant they expected to see M. de Bouillé arrive ; the 
contemporary just quoted. ‘slightest movement in the crowd, the least sound of 

“Tt is not,” continues the writer, “ with any desire | @™ms in the street, they imagine the announcement of his 
of questioning the necessity of these examples, that we @tival. The courier despatched to Paris had only left 
have introduced so fearful a subject.” | Varennes at three in the morning. It would take him 

Not!—surely the duty of a public journalist lies the ; twenty hours to reach Paris, as many to return. The 
other way? It is expressly to question this diabolical ; ime consumed in convoking the Assembly, and in its de- 
act, misnamed a necessity, that we now address our liberations, could not be less.than three or four more 
readers. These hideous examples—of what are they | hours. Thus, at least, M.de Bouillé was eight and forty 
examples? Of ignorance, chiefly; of wilful blindness, | hours in advance of the orders from Paris. Besides, i 
in part, and of old despotic habits in the army, too, What state would Paris be ? ; : 
rooted in evil and arrogance to be moved by the reform-| The King had been able to communicate freely with 
ing, refining, and enlarging intelligence of the present | Several officers of the detachments. M. de Guoguelas, 
times. We have, at last, found out that the British |. de Damas, and M. de Choiseul, had penetrated to him. 
soldier is not a mere machine; and that he actually has | The Corporation of Varennes shewed much respect and 


his own human nature at bottom—and enough of mind Pity for the King, even in the execution of what they | 


(though canteens are encouraged, and reading-rooms considered their duty. M. Derlons, who commanded 
are discountenanced) to be capable of loathing utter #% Squadron of hussars, informed by the commander 0 
idleness, and of being driven nearly insane by the sheer the Varennes detachment who had escaped at two o’clock 
futility of monotonous days—hopeless days, listless and i the morning, of the arrest of the King, without 
stupified, full of oaths and rum, and dull vice, and ®Waiting the orders of his general, had caused his hus- 
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| sars to mount, and had galloped to Varennes to carry off 
the King by force. He found the gates barricaded and 
defended by numbers of National Guards. His hussars 
were refused admittance. But M. Derlons leaving his 
squadron without, dismounted, desiring to be introduced 
to the King, which was agreed to. His object was at 
first to inform Louis that M. de Bouillé was preparing to 
march at the head of the Royal Germans. But he had 
also another object, to assure himself with his own eyes 
whether it were impossible for his squadron to overcome 
all obstacles and carry off the King. M. Derlons re- 
turned in despair from his interview, but remained be- 
fore the gates awaiting the superior force of M. de 
Bouillé. 
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the river; but although there is one they do not dis- 
cover it. He learns that the garrisons of Verdun and 
Metz are advancing with cannon; the country swarms 
with National Guards; his cavalry show hesitation ; 
the horses are wearied with their journey of nine leagues, 
All energy is lost with hope. M. de Bouillé silently 
conducts them back to the gates of Stenay. Then, fol- 
lowed by one or two of his officers, he crosses the fron- 
tiers amid shots, rather desiring death than avoiding 
punishment. 
* * * * 
Rapidly the royal carriages returned towards Chalons. 
All the population lined the roads to see this captive 
King brought back in triumph by the people, who be- 





The aide-de-camp of M. de La Fayette, M. Romeuf, 


despatched by that general, and bearing the order of the | 


Assembly, reached Varennes at half-past seven. The 
Queen, who knew him, reproached him in the most pa- 
thetic manner for the odious mission with which his 
general had charged him. M. Romeuf sought in vain 
to calm her irritation by all the marks of respect and 
devotion compatible with the rigour of his orders. The 
Queen, passing from invectives to tears, gave free course 
to her despair. M. Romeuf having placed the written 
order of the Assembly on the bed where the Dauphin 
lay, the Queen seized the paper, threw it on the ground, 
and treading it under fvot, exclaimed that such a paper 
defiled the bed of her son. 

Preparations fur departure were hastened, in fear 
that M. de Bouillé might force the gates or cut off their 
return. he King, as much as possible, retarded, their 
departure. Every minute gained gave him a chance of 
deliverance: he disputed them one by one with his cap- 
tors. At the moment of departure, one of the Queen’s 
women feigned a serious and sudden indisposition. The 
Queen refused to depart without her. She only yielded 
to threats of violence and the cries of the impatient peo- 
ple. She would not allow any one to touch her son. She 
took him in her arms, got into the carriage, and the 
royal cortége, escorted by three or four thousand Na- 
tional Guards, slowly pursued its way towards Paris. 

What had the Marquis de Bouillé been about during 
this long time of suspense and anxiety? He had passed 
the night before the gates of Dun, two leagues from Ya- 
Tennes, awaiting the couriers who were to announce to 
him the approach of the carriages. At four in the morn- 
ing fearing discovery, and finding no courier arrive, he 
returned to Stenay, so as to be enabled to give orders to 
his troops, should any accident have occurred to the 
King. He was at the gates of Stenay at half-past four, 
when the two oflicers whom he had placed there the 
evening before, and the commander who had been aban- 
doned by his troops, informed him of the King’s arrest 
at eleven the previous night. Confounded by this intel- 
ligence, he gave instant orders for the regiment of Royal 
Germans to mount and follow him. The colonel of the 
regiment had received orders the evening before to have 
the horses ready saddied: this order had not been at- 
tended to, and thus three quarters of an hour were lost 
in preparations. It is nine leagues from Stenay to Va- 
rennes by a mountainous and difficult road. M. de 
Bouillé used all possible speed. At « quarter past nine 
he reached Varennes. His regiment followed close be- 
hind. Whilst reconnoitring the town, M. de Bouillé 
perceived a troop of hussars, also apparently reconnvi- 
tring. It is the squadron of Dun commanded by M. 
Derlons. M. Derlons informs his general that the King 
has departed already an hour and a half, that the town 
is in a regular state of defence, and that M.M. de Choi- 
seul, de Damas, and de Guoguelas, are prisoners. M. 
de Bouillé resolves to follow the King and rescue him 
from the National Guard. He sends out scouts to dis- 
cover the fords by which the Royal Germans may cross 


lieved itself betrayed. It is with difficulty the bayonets 
and pikes of the National Guards open a way through 
| this crowd, which ever increases. Cries and gestures of 
| fury, laughter, and outrage, never weary. The clamour 
| of the people ceases and re-commences with each turn- 
| ing of the wheels. It was a calvary of sixty leagues, of 
| which each step was a martyrdom. One man alone, M. 
| de Dampierre, an old Royalist, wishing to approach and 
| express a respectful compassion to his master was mas- 
| sacred beneath the carriage wheels. The Royal Family 
| had to pass over his bleeding body. The King and 
— having made the sacrifice of their lives, sum- 

moned for death all their dignity and all their courage. 
| Passive courage was the virtue of Louis XVI. There 
| Was sufficient hatred of the people in the blood and 
| pride of the Queen to cause her inwardly to scorn the 
| insults with which they profaned her. Madame Eliza- 


'| beth besought in a low voice succour from on high. The 


two children were astonished at all this hatred. The 
august family would never haye reached Paris alive, had 
not the Commissioners from the Assembly arrived in 
time to intimidate and govern this sedition. 

The commissioners met the carriages between Dor- 
mans and Epernay. Barnave and Péthion hastened to 
enter the King’s Birline to partake his danger and 
shield him by their persons. They succeeded in pre- 
serving him from death but not from outrage, The 
popular fury withdrawn from the carriages, shewed 
itself farther off along the road. All persons suspected 
of attachment to the King, were base-y outraged. An 
ecclesiastic having approached and exhibiting signs of 
respect and grief on his countenance, was seized by the 
mob, thrown down by the horses, and would have been 
immolated under the queen’s eyes, had not Barnave, by 
a sublime impulse, thrown himself out of the carriage 
window exclaiming,— 

“Frenchmen, will you become a nation of assas- 
sins !”’ 

Madame Elizabeth, struck with admiration of Bar- 
nave’s courage, and fearing he would precipitate him- 
self into the crowd, and be himself massacred, held him 
fast by the laps of the coat. From this moment the 
pious Princess, the Queen, and the King himself con- 
ceived a seerct esteem for Barnave. They were as- 
tonished to find a respectful protector in the man they 
had considered an insolent enemy. 

Barnave’s countenance was full of strength, but kind 
and frank, his manners polished, his language decent, 
his bearing saddened in the presence of so much beauty 
and fallen greatness. No doubt restrained by his col- 
league Péthion, he did not express openly how during 
this journey, he had been vanquished by the seductions 
of pity, admiration, and respect, but this was shewn by 
his acts, and a treaty was concluded by looks. The 


royal family felt that they had conquered Barnave. From 
this day forth, his whole conduct justified this confi- 
dence. Audacious against tyranny, he was yet power- 
less against weakness, grace, and misfortune. It was 
this which cost him h:s life, but which ennobled his 
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memory. Péthion, on the contrary, remained cold as a 
sectarian, rudeas a Parvenu; he affected a rough fami- 
liarity with the royal family; he ate before the Queen, 
and flung the rinds of fruit through the carriage window, 
nearly soiling the King’s face with them; when Ma- 
dame Elizabeth poured out wine for him he took up the 
glass without thanking her. Louis XVI having asked 
him whether he was for the system of the two Cham- 
bers or for the Republic,— 

“T should be for the’ Republic,’’ replied Péthion, 
“did I believe my country ripe for that form of govern- 
ment.” 

The King offended, did not reply a single word till 
they reached Paris. 

The Commissioners had written to the Assembly 
from Dormans to infurm them of the King’s route and 
to prepare them for the day and moment of their arri- 
val. The approach to Paris offered the greatest danger 
from the number and fury of the people, the cortége 
had to traverse. The assembly redoubled their energy 
and prudence to assure the safety of the King’s person. 
Thousands of placards were posted about, setting forth, 
“That he who applauded the King should be bas- 
tinadoed; he who insulted him should be hanged.” 

It was seven in the evening on the 25th of June when 
the captive King entered Paris. The people were 
gloomy, not furious. Thousands of eyes glared death 
into the carriages ; nota voice expressed it. This sang- 
froid of hate did not escape the King. 

The day was intensely hot. A burning sun, whose 
rays were reflected from the pavement and bayonets, de- 
voured the Berline in which ten people were crowded 
together. The clouds of dust raised by the feet of two 
or three hundred thousand spectators, were the only 
veil which from time to time concealed the humiliation 
of the King and Queen. The sweat of the horses, and 
the feverish breath of this thronging and excited mul- 
titude corrupted the atmosphere. The travellers 
wanted air. The brows of the two children were bathed 
in perspiration. The Queen trembling for them, preci- 
pitately lowered one of the carriage windows, and ad- 
dressing the crowd in the hope of touching their feel- 
ings,— 

“Gentlemen !”’ cried she, “‘ see the state in which my 
poor children are, we shall be suffocated !”’ 

“We will suffocate thee in another way !’’ replied 
they in low voices. 

No military honours were rendered to the supreme 
head of the army. The National guards leant on their 
arms, but did not salute ; they looked on as the cortége 
passed with indifference and contempt. 

The carriages entered the garden of the Tuileries 
by the draw-bridge. La Fayette on horse-back at the 
head of his staff, had gone to meet the cortége and now 
preceded it. During his absence, an immense crowd 
had inundated the garden, and the terraces, and ob- 
structed the entrance to the chateau. The escort, with 
difficulty, passed through these tumuliuous waves. Every 
one was to keep on his hat. M. de Guillermy, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, alone remained uncovered, spite of 
the menaces and insults which this mark of respect drew 
upon him. Seeing that they were about to employ force 
to constrain him to imitate the universal insult, he flung 
his hat into the crowd so far that it could not be brought 
back to him. It was at this moment that the Queen, 
perceiving La Fayette, and fearing for the lives of the 
faithful Gardes-du-corps seated on the box of the car- 
riage, and threatened by the populace, exclaimed,— 

‘Monsieur de la Fayette, save the Gardes-du-corps!”” 

The royal family descended from the carriage at the 
bottom of the terrace. La Fayette received them from 
the hands of Barnave and Péthion. The children were 
borne in the arms of National-guards, 


” 





The prolonged clamours of the crowd at the King’s 
entrance of the Tuileries announced to the Assembly 
their triumph. Business was interrupted for half an 
hour. A deputy rushes into the hall and reports that 
the three Gardes-du-corps are in the hands of the people, 
who are about to tear them to pieces. Twenty commis. 
sioners instantly depart to save them. They return a 
few minutes afterwards. The sedition has calmed itself 
before them. They have seen, they say, Péthion cover- 
ing the window of the King’s carriage with his body. 
Barnave enters and mounts the rostrum,— 

“We have fulfilled our mission,’”’ he says, “ to the 
honour of France and the Assembly. We have pre- 
served public tranquility and the King’s safety. The 
King has told us that he never did intend to pass the 
frontiers of the kingdom. We travelled rapidly to 
Meaux to avoid the pursuit of M. de Bouille’s troops. 
The National Guard and the troops have done their 
duty. The King is at the Tuileries!” 

Such was this flight, which, had it succeeded, would 
have changed the whole character of the revolution. 
The King so resigned and impassive, sunk for a time 
under so much grief and humiliation. For ten days he 
did not even exchange a word with his own family. 
His last struggle with misfortune seemed to have ex- 
hausted his strength. He seemed vanquished and 
longed, as it were, to die in advance. The Queen throw- 
ing herself with her children at his feet, at length broke 
the silence. The Queen had the heart of a hero; Louis 
the soul of a sage; but genius which unites wisdom 
with courage was wanting in both; oné knew how to 
combat, the other how to submit, neither how to reign. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE POOR MAIDEN AND THE ANGELS. 


By Mrs. E. 8. CRavEN GREEN. 


SxE sleeps! for she is weary 
With toil and watching long, 
And her spinning-wheel no longer 

Hums its busy even-song. 


Almost a child she seemeth 
Just reaching girlhood fair ; 

And her young face palely gleameth 
*Midst her soft unbraided hair. 


Ah! poor and lowly maiden, 
Not long thy rest must be— 
Life hangs upon thy spindle !— 

All ask their bread from thee. 


The little weeping children— 
The dying mother pale— 

Thine eyes must know no slumber, 
Thy fingers must not fail! 


Yet still, yet still, she sleepeth;— 
For serenely at her side, 

Its watch an angel keepeth, 
With white wings floating wide. 


Her innocence it foldeth 

With calm from heaven around ;— 
And a solemn stillness holdeth 

That spot of holy ground !— 


Sleep, poor and pious maiden, 
Till wakes the summer sun— 
Thy spindle is unladen— 
Thy work by angels done! 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD. 


THE CHURCH PLUNDERING THE MEETING HOUSE. 


My dear Howitts, 

In your report of some recent Church-rate lar- 
cenies in Bishopsgate ward, I observe the item of forty-two 
chairs taken from the Frien 8’ Meeting-house. Has it occurred to 
you that these chairs may be intended for “‘ free seats” in one 
ofthe many superfluous new churches about the metropolis? 
Such things are known to have come into fashion, since the 
public eye has been more observant than formerly of priestly 
avarice, and its sneaking temple-traffic. Now the seats ina 
Quaker’s Meeting-house are well known to be ail free, and as 
“our venerable establishment” is very much of a novice at 
doing anything without an equivalent, she may have felt ita 
great relief, to grab so many real original free seats ready made. 
The honesty of such doings she has yet to be taught how to 
estimate ; but the lesson is arriving, and she must needs con it, 
either by persuasion, or under the rod. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Eras, 


Avonside, Feb. 2, 1848. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIAL REFORMS. 


The numbers of reports that we receive of the movements 
| of associations for social improvement, are at once cheering and 
perplexing. We find it impossible to state them at length. 
We must from time to time, content ourselves with a brief re- 
ference to the main facts of these reports, as below. 


I. THE ICARIANS. 


The effect of the government arrest of M. Cabet has been all 
| that the friends of the cause could desire. The enthusiasm ex- 
| cited, and the propulsion given to the scheme of emigration 

is immense. It does not donfine itself to France but already ex- 
tends to England, Belgium, and Spain. Dr. Rovira has taken 
his departure with the Avant-garde of the French Icarians, who 
embarked at Havre on the 3rd instant, as the pioneers of the 
Spanish, and particularly the Barcelona Icarians, who are about 
to purchase a vessel furnished with everything, both necessary 
for the voyageand for their settlement on their arrival in Texas ; 
and who propose to sail in March. The Avant-garde, consisting of 
69healthy andintelligent men, made a sort of triumphal proces- 
sion to Havre, amid the great excitement of the people. We 
are happy to announce that Mr. Sully, the agent of the Icarian 
Society in London, has not been shipwrecked, as Goodwyn 
Barmby supposed, on the coast of Spain. The Committee have 
received a most cheering account of his voyage from him, dated 
January 12th, at the Virgin Isles, on his route for New Orleans, 
80 that he hopes to be at Texas to receive the Freneh Avant 
garde, So far, all bids fair for this great enterprise. The main 
drawback to our expectations for the future heing, however, 
the dreadful state of society in Texas from the influx of slave- 
owners and abandoned Americans since the annexation. M. 
Cabet’s colony will enjoy protection from their numbers; and 
there lies the chief hope for them. Of climate and fertility 
there can be no question. 


Il. UPHOLSTERERS’ INSTITUTE. 


We regret to learn that this excellent association, which has 
set so laudable an example to the other trades of quitting pub- 
li: houses, and holding their festive meetings with their wives 
and female relatives at places where temperance and intellec- 
tual enjoyment may prevail, has suffered a severe loss from the 
defaleation of a confidential member, and is in need of a help- 
ing hand from institutions of a similar character and object. 
The Committee-room is in Great Mar]borough-street. 


Ill, PEACE SOCIETY.—-NATIONAL DEFENCES, 


The Peace Society is manfully at work to defeat the plunder- 
ingschemes of the Aristocracy. They are holding public meet- 





ings in various places, and issuing printed statements. In one 
of these the following paragraph is enough to settle the ques- 
tion of peace or war with any man in his senses. 

The people of England are far more heavily taxed than any 
other nation under heaven, as the following comparative state. 
ment will show :— 


Taxation per Head per Annum among the principal Nations. 


The United States . ay 9 
A a er 9 
sh 11 
?-russia 12 
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Pe «6 «  & % 212 6G 


And wherefore is this ? Mark well the following figures. The 
interest of the National Debt, every penny of which was incurred 
by the War system, amounts annually to £28,045,000. Add to 
this the present annual cost for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, 
together with the charge of collecting the taxes for these, of 
£20,000,000 more. It will thus appear, that if the people of 
England are taxed more than doubie the amount of any other 
nation, and more than four times that of most nations, it is be- 
cause 17s. 6d. out of every pound they pay, is brought upon them 
by the past or present cost of War operations and establish- 
ments. And yet, with all these facts staring us in the face, it 
is now proposed to introduce a measure stili further to augment 
taxation for similar purposes. ; 


IV. EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT IN HAWICK. 


Through the instrumentality of the young men in their em- 
ploy, the Grocers, Drapers, Tobacconists, and others, with very 
few exceptions, have agreed to shut their places of business at 
seven o’clock during the winter months, and at eight o’clock 
throughout the rest of the year. 


V. PROGRESS OF THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT IN 
GLASGOW. 

About three months ago, after a steady though protracted 
advocacy of their rights, the young men succeeded in getting 
the Grocers and Victuallers of this city to close their shops at 
eight o’clock. This agreement was strictly observed for some 
wecks after it was entered into, but since then it has been gra- 
dually departed from, except in the case of several of the more 
respectable establishments connected with these trades. The 
causes of this are briefly stated in a paragraph, which I quote 
from the Examiner newspaper, one of the few Scottish papers, 
by the way, which has given a distinct utterance on the sub- 


ject :— 


“The practice of early shop-shutting, by the avarice of mas- 
ters, the thoughtlessness of the public, and the indifference of 
shopmen themselves, is now little more than a name. In scarcely 
a shop in the city is business suspended at the appointed hour. 
Grocers and other dealers put up their shutters in sufficient 
time, but the doors are kept open long after, and all who enter 
to purchase are served, whatever may be the hour. The result 
of a movement, which has cost so much time and agitation, and 
received the sympathies of all good men, by want of di<cretion 
on the part of the public, and a little exercise of firmness on the 
part of the young men, is gradually being destroyed.” 

This witness is true. 

A supper was given by a few members of the Grocers’ Early 
Closing Association, on Thursday night, to those employers who 
had remained faithful to their engagement, when the inter- 
change of sentiment on botb sides was such as to gratify every 
real philanthropist and lover of equality, and to give evidence 
of approaching amelioration. Too long has a false dignity se- 
parated the served from the servant. Too long has the former 
assumed airs of superiority sanctioned neither by reason nor 
revelation ; too long has the latter fawned and crouched on mo- 
nied ignorance. ‘‘A better time is coming.” Such meetings 
as the above are its harbingers. Up, men of independent 
mind in both classes, up! up! Give to the world not your the. 
ory, but your practice of thoroughly benevolent Christian mas. 
ters, served by devoted diligent servants. 

The bulk of the Goldsmiths, Watchmakers, and Jewellers, 
also, about the beginning of winter, agreed to close their places 
of business at seven o’clock—an hour earlier than the others—— 
and so far as I have had opportunities of observation, have kept 
regularly to their time. 
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The Curriers and Leather Merchants have just announced | gious bodies in the city, were requested to bring the subject 
their determination to shut also at seven o’clock. A printed | before their churches and congregations. With one or two ex. 
bill, which I now enclose, gives the names of the various em- | ceptions, they consented ; but to our knowledge, they have not 


ployers. The same has been done by the Ironmongers. 
of the Drapers are now closing at seven o’clock, although in- 
side work and open doors after that hour are lamentably preva- 
lent. Two or three firms, whose names ought to be published, 
are particularly noted for this. One of them, a bang-up cheap 
establishment, where a great number of young men are em- 
ployed, and where a great amount of business is done, makes it 
a regular practice to work insidé one ‘hour, two hours, and 
sometimes three hours after the street-door is shut. They 
came out lately in a newspaper advertisement somewhat to this 
effect :-— 

Owing to the great press of business, our young men have 
agreed to sacrifice their dinner hour, and we, on our part, have 
resolved to close our warehouses at six o’clock ; we hope, there- 
fore, that our numerous friends and the public will come for- 
ward and make their purchases before then. 

What is the result? Still the deceptive, roguish, inside work 
continues; and with aching stomach and wearied limbs, the 
young men frequently sit down to dinner at eight o’clock p.m. ! 
Yet such employers have the impudence to appear on the plat- 
form at our public meetings, and express great sympathy with 
their assistants. Thus they impose on the public, and the pub- 
lic—aptly termed, ‘‘a gullible animal’”’—heaps upon them its 
favours and caresses. What can the young men do at a time 
like the present, when trade is so wretchedly bad? Why, they 
must submit to the treatment, and keep quiet. Expostulation 
or temperate resistance would, in most cases, cast them penni- 
less on the wide world. When selfish and unprincipled men 
can get hundreds, aye thousands, to do their work uncomplain- 
ingly, ata rate of compensation barely sufficient to keep body 
and soul together, they will not submit to be lectured by an in- 
ferior, even mildly, on humanity, justice, or benevolence. 

Disunion appears to be the chief element in the failure, past 
and present, of the Early Closing Reform in Glasgow. It is so 
in all our popular reformatory movements. ‘The moral power 
of individuals can only make itself felt when bearing wnitedly 
and harmoniousiy on a given object ; when divided, its strength 
becomes weakness. One man is not thoroughly convinced of 
the badness of such-and-such a cause, therefore he intermits his 
efforts and vigilance for its downfall; another is jealous of his 
neighbour’s reputation or influence, so he gratifies this personal 
animosity by injuring in some shape the common good; an- 
other, of a quarrelsome temper, resents a supposed insult by 
abandoning his professed principles; multitudes are similarly 
influenced ; thus the defection goes on, till the whole scheme is 
fruscrated. So in the present case. One employer agrees— 
reluctantly to be sure, but still as the movement appears gene- 
ral, and as his neighbours are signing the requisition, he 
agrecs—to close his shop at a particulartime. He observes the | 
regulation for a few nights; customers, however, somehow 
crowd in upon him just as he is about to shut the door; he 
can't thrust them out; a few shillings more are added to the 
day’s proceeds ; the assistant’s time is encroached upon, and 
by and by the old long-hour system is resumed as before. An 
opposite neighbour, grasping and avaricious, who, ever since 
the first night’s experiment of short hours, has been eager to 
detect a transgressor, now sees the above, and, emboldened by 
precedent, forthwith becomes the public’s servant till—any 
o’elock ! Others, after the novelty has subsided, lose all inter- 
est in it, and swing back, like a struck pendulum, to their old 
regular pace. Thus the game goes on, till the whole affair is 
completely dished. Here comes in the necessity of public ac- 
tion. If the public were deeply convinced of the evils resulting 
from long hours of business to themselves and others, and 
firmly resolved to puta stop to them by making their purchases 
during daylight, or at least early in the evening, it is not likely 
that shopkeepers would pay for two or three hours’gas, or keep a 
number of persons hanging on, when there was nothing to do. 
I know there are some hard-headced, hard-hearted persons, who, 
even in such circumstances, would contrive to spin out the 
young men’s time to its utmost length, sooner than let them 
have it to themselves ; but these are in the minority, and pub- 
lic odium would soon shame them into liberality. Hitherto the 
Early Closing Movement in Glasgow has been regarded more as 
a matter of accommodation between master and servant, than 
one on which public feeling must be elicited, and public influence 
must decide. Some time ago, the ministers of different reli- 


Most | 


yet done it. A large amount of good might be expected to ac- 
crue from an earnest pulpit advocacy of the young men’s 
claims ;: we fear the bugbear of secularizing the sanctuary will 
prevent them from receiving it. 

Young men, shop-assistanis of Glasgow, of London, of Bri- 
tain, your hopes, doubtless, have been crushed by the failure of 
a scheme you thought would emancipate at once your mind and 
your body, but hope on, work on. Make it your business, by 
means of tracts, lectures, public meetings, &c., thoroughly to 
enlighten the public mind as to your position, influcnce, aims, 
and requirements, and the public once gained, everything is 
gained ; opposition, if offered, will be feeble, and soon van. 
quished ; you will advance to knowledge, feast upon her trea- 
sures, and take your place as the lightsof the nation. No 
slumber, then, no sleep! J. B. J. 

Glasgow, 5th Feb., 1848. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB. 


Besides the many privileges which the members of this club 
have for some time past been enjoying, there have recently been 
some interesting classes established for the benefit of the Insti- 
tution. Both the City and West End branches have now Dis. 
cussion and Elocution classes, which are likely to be well 
attended, andto be productive of great benefit. On Tuesday even- 
ing the Ist inst., the Discussion Class of the City branch held its 
weekly meeting, when the question of ‘* Our National Defences,” 
which was proposed by Mr. Passmore Edwards, was searchingly 
investigated. After an interesting and spirited discussion, the 
proposer of the question replied at some length to many of the 
statements made on the other side, and judging from the feeling 
of the assembly as manifested by warm demonstrations of ap- 
proval, it may be stated, that it was almost the unanimous 
opinion of the meeting, ‘‘ that it was not necessary or proper to 
increase our national defences or war expenses at the present 
time.” On the following morning (Wednesday) the Elocution 
Class met in the large dining-room, when several very interest- 
ing pieces were recited, much to the credit of the gentlemen who 
volunteered to join the reciters. On Saturday evening, the 
5th inst., the Elocution Class of the West-End branch met for 
the first time. A large number of members were present. Re- 
citations were admirably given by Messrs. Heat, Tawell, and 
Gardner, much to the instruction and gratification of all pre- 
sent. A discussion on themerits ofthe pieces recited, and the man- 
ner in which they were given followed each recitation. Messrs. 
Wilkes, Thakerly, Jones, Passmore Edwards and others, sever- 
ally expressed their opinion, some in criticism, others in en- 
couragement. The meeting, after two hours of recitation and 
discussion, separated, apparently highly delighted. These 
classes have commenced under very favourable auspices, and 
will in all likelihood not only contribute to the edification and 
enjoyment of the individuals attending them, but do much to 
promote the interests and secure the prosperity of the famed 
Whittington Club. On the evening of Tuesday the 15th inst., 
was held the Third Anniversary, at which 750 persons were 
present, and the usual amount of speaking, music, and dancing, 
gave eclat to the opening of its new location in the Crown and 
Anchor Hotel. 
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Conspiracy against the Sugar-Pot. By Wittram Howrtt— 
Poets of the People. No. I. Roserr Nricor1z—Remarkable 
Dreams, Warnings and Providences—<A Soldier’s Skull; or, 
The Murders of Discipline. By R.°H. Horsr—Scenes and 
Characters from the French Revolution, translated from La- 
martine’s Jlistoire des Girondins for Howitt’s Journal. The 
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